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" is the barrenness in primitive times of tlie faculty
" which we most associate with mental fertility, the
" Imagination. Comparative Jurisprudence, as might
" be expected from the natural stability of law and
" custom, yet more strongly suggests the same infer-
" ence, and points to the fewness of ideas and the
" slowness of additions to the mental stock as among
" the most general characteristics of mankind in its
u infancy/7

" The fact that the generation of new ideas does not
" proceed in all states of society as rapidly as in that
" to which we belong, is only not familiar to us through
" our inveterate habit of confining our observation of
u human nature to a small portion of its phenomena.
" When we undertake to examine it, we are very apt
" to look exclusively at a part of Western Europe and
" perhaps of the American Continent. We constantly
" leave aside India, China, and the whole Mahometan
" East. This limitation of our field of vision is per-
" fectly justifiable when we are occupied with the
" investigation of the laws of Progress. Progress is, in
" fact, the same thing as the continued production of
" new ideas, and we can only discover the law of this
" production by examining sequences of ideas where
" they are frequent and of considerable length. But
" the primitive condition of the progressive societies is
" best ascertained from, the observable condition of
" those which are non-progressive; and thus we leave